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For the New-York Mirror. 
A SONG OF TWILIGHT. 


Wuen the toils of day are ended 
And its garish light is fled, 

And the starlight, softly blended, 
Falls upon the watcher’s head, 


Then will gentle memories waken 
From their caverns dark and deep, 

And the heart, by passion shaken, 
Like a weary infant, sleep. 


Then the gracious dews, so freshly 
Stealing o’er the languid flowers, 

Seem to renovate these fleshly 
Frames and drooping souls of ours. 


Then will come a peaceful token, 
Wafted on the wings of love, 

Like the branch of olive broken 
By hope’s herald, Noah’s dove. Fioscvivs. 


RIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 





LOVE AND LAW. 





BY THOMAS CARTER. 


CHAPTER I.—-THE COMMENCEMENT OF A CHANCERY SUIT. 


“ Henry W. Wetpen, Attorney and Counsellor at Law,” 
painted on a small, unpretending tin sign, and fastened up 
in front of an old house in Nassau-street, denoted, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty the place where 
Mr. Welden was in the habit of attending to his profes- 
sional duties. Entering the office you ascend the staircase, 
and the first door to the right leads you into his front office. 

There you encounter Mr. McArdle, his confidential clerk, 
who, seated at a table covered with papers tied with red 
and green tape, is busily employed folding and endorsing 
what your mind (if you have been often the victim of the 
law) will readily suggest as writs and declarations. It was 
here, late one afternoon, that a person presented himself, 
who, to MeArdle’s experienced eye, bore every mark of a 
client, and who was, therefore, with the utmost politeness, 
requested to take a seat, with the information that Mr. 
Welder was engaged, but would be at leisure presently. 
Ina few moments the stranger was ushered into the pre- 
sence of the man of law, who, sitting at a large table cover- 
ed with books and papers, seemed to be intently engaged 
in study; and extracting, as it were, whatever points 
might operate in his client's favor from the long shelves of 
legal volumes, which, reaching almost to the ceiling, were 
piled up around and on every side of him. 

" Good morning, sir,” said the stranger. 

“ Good morning,” replied the attorney. 

“ My name, sir, is Tucker. I called to consult you pro- 
fessionally.” 

" Sit down, Mr. Tucker.” 

“Sir, I have been shamefully wronged. My brother, 
John Tucker, a year ago died rich—ves, sir, worth a hand- 
some property, leaving it all to my children when they be- 
came of age; and, instead of making me the executor, as 
he should have done, or giving me any control of it, he left 
it all in the hands of a stranger, to keep in trust until the 
time arrives at which it can be divided.” 

* And what hardship is there in that ?” 

* None at all, sir, if it would not be all gone before the 
division can be made, for the executor is spending it as fast 
as he can; and I am too anxious for the good of my chil- 
dren to allow it all to be squandered without an effort to 
prevent it.” 

" And has he, then, left you nothing at all ?” 

“Nothing but a paltry annuity of a hundred dollars a 
year.” 

“ And how do you propose to proceed ?” 

“Why, sir, that is what I want you to tell me; I have 





tried every way ; first I opposed the will, but failing in that, 

I next employed lawyers, who prosecuted him, but, through 

their carelessness or ignorance, lost every suit, and now | 

am determined to do something, if possible, more effectual.” 
“ You say he is squandering it ?” 


"Yes, and he is about to sell all the real estate, and | 


probably disappear with the proceeds. He has published 
the advertisements, and unless we can prevent it, the pro- 
perty will be sacrificed.” 

“ Has he paid you your annuity ?” 

"No, sir, and I do not believe he intends te do so.” 

"Well, Mr. Tucker, you want my advice, then, how you 
are to act?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Your proper course will be to file a bill in the Court of 
Chancery, setting out the facts you have stated, and upon 
that to ebtain an injunction against the executor, which 
will effectually restrain him from taking any steps to dis- 
pose of the property.” 

" But, sir, can we not get an injunction to displace him 
as executor and put me in his place ?” 

"An injunction cannot go as far as that,” answered the 
lawyer, laughing, “ but it will prevent him from disposing 
of the real estate, which is the principal object.” 

Nehemiah ‘Tucker, after a litte further conversation, 
left the office with high expectations of what he would be 
able to accomplish in relation to the estate of his deceased 
brother; and Mr. Welden, as he departed, called his clerk, 
McArdle, and gave him directions as to the preparation of 
the papers. Mr. McArdle was a young man who, at a first 
glance, might have been called good-looking, but who, on 
a close survey of his features, and more especially on en- 
tering into conversation with him, displayed an appearance 


| of self-importance and conceit which counterbalanced 


whatever claim he might have had to good looks. This, 
however, (according to the received opinion of the profes- 
sion,) could do him no barm as a lawyer or a lawyer's 
clerk. Neither did it, as is so very often the case, cover a 
shallow mind, for McArdle not only enjoyed the reputation 
of being a sound (I do not say honest) practitioner, but en- 
joyed it most deservingly. 

It was not long before Mr. Tucker's papers were ready, 
and he, when he came to the office, eagerly devoured the 
contents of the bill setting out his grievances; and his eyes 
actually sparkled with delight as he came to the charges 
which were made against the executor, and as he tried to 
imagine what the feelings of the latter would be upon pe- 
rusing them. In due time the writ was served, and two 
days afterwards James Howland, the executor, made his 


appearance at the lawyer's office. He was an old man, and | 


his thin gray hair straggling over his forehead, imperfect- 
ly concealing his baldness, taken with the dejected, sor- 
rowful expression of his eyes, gave him the appearance of 
one who had battled hard with the world, and who was 
almost ready to sink beneath its frowns; his cheeks, too, 
sunken and gathered into his mouth, and his whole body 
stooped, rendered him more an object of pity to the profes- 
sional man than one of persecution. He seated himself in 
the inner office and looked for a moment around him, and 
then producing the subpeena and injunction which had been 
served upon him, he addressed Mr. Welden: 

" Sir,” said he, “are you the lawyer engaged in this suit?” 

“Tam,” replied the other. 

“Tam sorry, sir, that you should have engaged in such 
a case, and I am confident that if you were aware of the 
circumstances connected with it you never would have 


done so.” 


“Why, the circumstances of the case are very strong, | 


unless my client is much mistaken.” 

“ They are, indeed, sir; very strong against himself if he 
have told you the truth; and it was to inform you of the 
true state of the case that I have now called, in the hope 
that when you perceive the injustice of your proceeding 
you will abandon it.” 


’ LA , ” | 
“ But whose story am I to believe, yours or Mr. Tucker's ? 


" Ascertain the facts and then act accordingly.” 

" But you fogget, Mr. Howland, the impropriety of my 
erecting myself into a court of inquiry to investigate such 
matters uatil both sides have agreed to submit them to me; 
and then how very imperfectly it would be done without 
the facilities which a court of justice always possesses for 
ascertaining the true state of the case; therefore, sir, unless 
I perceive, from both your statements, that my client is 
wrong, I do not feel myself bound to decline his cause.” 

"Well, sir, if you proceed it will only occasion me a 
great deal of trouble and vexation, and be incurring ex- 
penses which must eventually come from Mr. Tucker or 
his children ; indeed he has done that already. He has 
thrown obstacles in the way of every step I have taken 
from the very day of his brother's death, commencing suit 
after suit against me, so plainly without foundation that he 
has never dared to proceed to the trial of them, and all this 
because his brother, knowing his irregular and turbulent 
disposition, did not think proper to appoint him his execu- 
tor; and now, when he has failed in every thing else, by 
throwing the property into chancery he has bound it up 
so that I can neither pay the legacies nor take any steps to 
execute the will of his brother. Sir, 1 charge you as the in- 
strument of all this, and though you are a lawyer, and can, 
therefore, produce arguments enough to justify your con- 
duct, still I know what good sense is; and so do you, sir, if 
you chose to practise it.” 

As this was rather descending from argument to plain 
accusation, Mr. Welden thought proper, in the most polite 
manner, to request that their interview might come to an 
end; and the executor, perceiving that his feelings had car- 
ried him too far, apologized and left the office; and the 
other, attending him to the door, shut it after him and 
turned round to his clerk. 

" Really, McArdle, I feel sorry for that man, and were I 
to believe all he tells me, I should be very doubtful as to 
who is in the wrong, he or the complainant Tucker. They 
say he was once in good circumstances, and that he is now 
reduced, and is making every effort to support a large fami- 
ly of children in the style to which they have been accus- 
tomed. I cannot help pitying him.” 

" Pity! pity, sir, is an awkward virtue in our profession,” 
remarked the clerk, as he raised a finger to one eye and a 
malicious smile danced out of the other; “ it never does us 
much good, sir, but rather occasions unpleasant feelings, 
therefore I, sir, seldom encourage it.” 

Gentle and impartial reader, take the statement of Mr. 
Nehemiah Tucker, the complainant in the chancery suit, 
and the statement of Mr. James Howland, the executor, 
and which of them will you believe ¢ 
TESTIMONY. 


CHAPTER IL.-—-A FAIR SPECIMEN OF LEGAI 


Chancery proceedings are proverbially tedious, notwith- 
standing the endeavors of crude and ignorant legislators to 
simplify them; and however good their motive, it is to be 
regretted that they too frequently adopt the very means 
that are most calculated to protract and embarrass them. 
Hence it was some time before Mr. Tucker's case could be 
tried, the answer had to be put in, and divers orders to be 
entered, and references to a master, and exceptions, and de- 
murrers to be argued, and testimony to be taken, which all 
occupied much more time than was necessary, owing prin- 
cipally to the fact, that when Mr. Tucker's counsel was 
ready Mr. Howland’s was not, and when Mr. Howland was 
ready Mr. Tucker was not; for they were both polite and 
honorable gentlemen, and obligingly waited for each other, 
knowing that at every adjournment a fresh fee accrued, 
which came in the end out of an estate, which had to be 
divided among so many that a small addition to a bill of 
costs would be but a very trifling deduction from the share 
of each one. 

The first examination of witnesses (for in chancery these 
examinations are always preliminary to the argument of 
the cause) was taken about six months after the com- 
mencement of the suit, at which Mr. Tucker and the ex- 
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ecutor both appeared; the latter calm and dignified, and 
with that same expression on his countenance, which, 
while it seemed in some measure to betray his circum- 


stances and the dejection of his mind, could not fail in ex- | 


citing sympathy in his favor; the former frowning and 
scowling at every one he thought opposed to him. But 
there was another there, whom every one, and McArdle, 
the confidential clerk, in particular, seemed to regard with 
much curiosity. It was the daughter of Nehemiah Tucker, 
who had come with her father to be a witness in the cause, 
and who, closely veiled, sat in a retired part of the room, 
avoiding observation as much as possible. She appeared to 
be quite young, as far as could be judged from the thick 
veil which concealed her features, yet with much of that 
elegance in her air and manner which in most cases is not 
acquired at such an early age, with a degree of refinement 
-which contrasted strongly with the biunt and almost rough 
appearance of her father. 


How far was it from where you lived? I cannot tell.—Was 
it a day’s journey? That is just according as you walk.— | 
Could you walk it in a day? I don’t know.—Have you ever || 
walked it? I can’t tell that either.—Did you ever go to his || 
house in New-Jersey? I don’t remember.—W ill you tell |, 
me how old you are, or how old you think you are? I don’t | 
know.—Can you tell whether you are more than ten or | 
twenty years of age ? I can’t tell. I think lam more than ten, | 
however.—Are you over twelve? I expect I am.—Do you 
think you are over eighteen? I don’t know.—Do you think 
you are over sixteen? I don’t know.—Can you read? Not 
much.—Can you write? I don’t know, it is so long since I 


|| have written any thing.—How long is it? I can’t tell that 


The examiner was seated and the witnesses stood ready 
to be questioned, each party waiting with anxiety to know | 
what their testimony would be, for on that was principally | 


to depend the ultimate result of the cause; but apart from 
the others, and in close conversation with each other, the 
complainant and his daughter remained by themselves, and 
from fis looks, as he spoke, he appeared to be in some mea- 


sure excited, and as if displeased with what his daughter | 


had been saying. He had been speaking in a low tone, but 
as his temper rose his voice became louder. 


either.—Where did you go to school? I can’t tell the 
place.—Did you go to school in New Jersey or in this state ? 


| Not here; it must have been in New Jersey, if it were not 


here.—Are you married? Not that I know of.—Is your 
sister, who was hired by John Tucker in New Jersey, 
grown up? I don't know; she may grow taller for all I 


| know.—Is she married? Yes.—How long since? I don’t 


to. 


“Why,” said he, “I thought that you remembered all || 
| witness remarks that if the counsel for the defendant keeps 


about it.” 

“T do so distinctly,” she replied, as she laid her hand 
upon his arm to prevent him from betraying the subject of 
their conversation. ‘1 do remember, but it was notas you 
state, for my uncle never said he intended to leave his pro- 
perty to you.” 

"Who, then, was to have it?” 

“Your children were the only persons I ever heard men- 
tioned, and that was immediately before he died.” 

"Well, well, Mary, they are the same as myself; you 
know you are as dear to me as my own life. What is the 
difference, then? Only let me fix it mysel!, and we get pos- 
session of the whole property at once, and take it out of 
the bands of the executor. I ain sure | ara more competent 
to take charge of it than he.” 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the voice of 


oy 


Mr. Welden requiring the complainant to point out his | 


witnesses. The latter looked round the room a moment, 


and called up a person who, from his appearance, was the | 


last man that an honest suitor would call up to testify in 


his favor, and who, being the first witness, was examined || 


with a great deal of tact on both sides, but whose evidence, 
to the disappointment of the complainant, operated as 
much in favor of the defendant as against him. 

Mary Tucker then took her seat beside the examiner's 
table, and as she raised her veil the beauty of her features 
excited a general impression in her favor, and her voice, as 
it eame so full of harmony from her lips, in answer to the in- 
terrogatories of the men of law, seemed like a guaranty that 
she spoke nothing but the truth. What a pity it is that 
nature’s gift is sometimes abus.* and 1! 
woman, carrying the utmost sincerity ho») fpatures, 
will testify to a string of falsehoods, plausinle ex @gh, and 
delivered with such an air of truth as to impos upon the 
best jury in christendom! Not that women are, in that re- 
spect, worse than men, or half as bad, but that they carry 


a 


beautiful | 


more weight with them in many matters, and by their | 
beauty and powers of fascination more easily mislead the | 


judgment. This was not the case, however, with Mary 
Tucker, for her statements were such as to operate against 
her father, the complainant, and were in substance the 
same as we have already seen in her conversation with 
him. Mr. Tucker here declared, and it was with difficulty 
that he concealed his chagrin, in relation to what his 
daughter had said, thet he had ne more witnesses to ex- 
amine; and Mr. Howland and his counsel then called upon 
theirs, the first of whom, though of the same sex with the 
jJast, was oY a very different character, and betrayed a 
strong inelination to say nothing that could operate against 
the complainant, and whose examination, as it was some- 


what original and peculiar in its nature, I will give to the | 


reader verbatim 
"Jane Dasher, being sworn, says she resides in the city 
of New-York.--Do you knuw Nehemiah Tucker? [am ac- 


quainted with him.—How long have you been so? I can’t 
tell how long-—Were you acquainted with the deceased, 
John Tucker? I believe I was.—Did you know when he 
lived in New-Jersey, and if so, what part of the state did | 
be live in? Yes.—Where did he live? J do aot know. 


tion shows it, it shines from your eyes.’ 


know. I didn’t put the time down.”—The witness here 
rises and says she must go; she has got business to attend 
The counsel for the defendant insists that she remain 
and answer further questions, saying, “ You must begin to || 
remember. I am afraid if you go away you'll learn to for- 
get.” The counsel for the complainant remarked that if 
she have pressing and urgent business it is but reasonable 
that she be permitted to go and attend it, and return and 
finish her examination at some other time, whereupon the 


| his health until she returned here again he will keep it for 


some time. 

This was the testimony that was taken at the first meet- || 
ing ; of ats enportance the reader may form his own opinion. 

g ; of its import tl ler may form his own opi 


CHAPTER Ill.—A CHANGE OF SCENF—THE FATHER AND SON. 

“ Father, | am not, I am not what you say; dear father, 
Tam not.” 

"It is idle to contradict you, Robert; you are incapable 
of argument, for it is only sane people that have the facul- 
ties of reason; madmen have not, and therefore I will not 
condescend to explanation.” 

"Father, father, it is not so. Dear father, try me; give 
me an opportunity to convince you that | can think and la- 
bor as other men do, even though I may not have the same 
depth and strength of mind ; let me at least make an effort || 
to guide and provide for myself; only show me how to 
make a beginning, and do not join with the world in brand- 
ing me with the name of madman.” 


“ Mad! yes, you are mad, lunatic! Your very conversa- 


’ 


"Give me at least my liberty.” 

" Not while you are with me or under my control, for I 
will not be responsible for your conduct. If you go, you 
never return; you must either remain here, as I have told 
you, or give up my care and my protection, and ne longer 
expect that I should look upon you as my son.” 

“ Then farewell, and for ever; my father, we meet no 
more.” 

Saying these words the young man strode across the small 
room in which they had been standing, and reaching out 
his hand to his father as he passed him, hurried down the 
stairs and stood at the outside door; there he lingered one 
moment and gazed for the last time, perhaps, upon his 


| home—a sorrowful, wretched home to him; a home where 


the kindness, the love of a parent had been denied him, and 
where he had grown up to manhood, solitary, alone, shut 
out from society, and untaught beyond the imperfect learn- 
ing which the perusal of books alone could impart to him. 
Even from his childhood he had been despised, taunted by 
his father, for his mother had died whea he was young, 
and at last charged with silliness and lunacy, when his 
neglected education, as he grew up, eaused him to difler 
from other children, 

There was, it is true, a peculiarity of manner about him, 
but it was the peculiarity of an honest, open mind, which, 
unaccustomed to association with its fellows, knew nothing 
of the rules by which men regulate their intercourse with 


| each other, and could not, therefore, be guided by them. 


But why should a father be thus inhuman? Why, without 
foundation, charge his own offspring with maduess, and by 


| doing so bring a degree of obloquy upon himself? Tell me |; 


ed, to freeze up ia their desolate nooks? Oh no, friends 





first why we every day are witnesses to many stranger 
things than this? Why the ties of kindred, of affection, for || 
slight causes, are so often snapped and broken, and the || 
warm blood which has long circled round one object turned 
into another channel), leaving che affections cold and wither- \ 








may weep and mourn for the dead, they may bid adieu to 
the cold clay as it mixes with its element, but to meet 
again, and again to mingle, and be with one that has once 
loved us, and to feel that the springs of affection are dried 
up, and the fire of love extinguished, is to experience over 
and over again the same pang that first came like a death- 
wound upon our heart. 

Yet he lingered, and looked, and waited for his father ; 
and then how easily could one kind look, one glance have 
gained him back! How easily could that heartless father 
have turned the ebbing current of parental love which was 
fast flowing from its channel! But it was too late; he had 
gone; and the father leaned from the window and gazed 
after him, his lips apart and his arm half-raised, as if to 


| beckon him, and his countenance betraying more and more 


anxiety as the young man became more distant, until, turn- 
ing a corner, he was lost to his view. 
That man was Nehemiah Tucker, the complainant in 


the chancery suit; and Mary, the witness, and this son 


were his only children. 

It was growing dark as Robert Tucker wandered through 
the streets, uncertain whither to direct his course, or what 
plan to adopt for his future subsistence. He was yet young, 
hardly past the first year of manhood, and unacquainted 
with a single person to whom he could with confidence 
apply either for the means of support or for employment. 

As the night settled down a drizzling rain began to fall, 
which descended heavier as the darkness increased, ac- 
companied by a thick, unhealthy mist, which penetrated 
through the light dress that he had worn when he left his 
father’s house. How cheerful and comfortable the shops 
looked as he passed, and how he envied the clerks as he 
beheld them at their ease, sitting behind the counters, 
waiting but hardly wishing for the appearance of a pur- 
chaser; and how he wished he could claim acquaintance 
with some of them, that he might at Jeast obtain a shelter 
from the rain, and have some one to sympathize and advise 
with. Street after street he passed, and siill the rain de- 
scended heavier and heavier, and still he went onward, 
finding more and more reluctance to enter any house for 
shelter, from the fear of encountering persons who would 
stare at him. 

At times the thought of returning to his father’s house 
came into his mind, where his sister was even then wait- 


tr 
ai 


ing for him and wondering at his absence; she who had 
ever been most affectionate and kind towards him, and 
who, though two or three years younger than himself, had 
been participant in all the anxieties which the peculiarity 
of their father’s disposition had aroused. But affection— 
love—could not triumph over pride, and he still wandered 
on, on, as hour after hour passed, until, confused and weary, 
he no longer marked the streets as he proceeded, and soon 
found himself bewildered and entirely lost—and still he 


went on. 
(Te be continued.) 





TALES OF REAL LIFPEB. 


“THERE IS NO HURRY.” 
BY MRS. Ss. C. HALL. 
PART IV. 


Ir is painful to ohserve what bitterness will creep into 
the heart and manner of really kind girls where a lover is 
in the case, or even where a commonplace dangling sort of 
flirtation is going forward; this depreciating ill-nature, one 
of the other, is not confined by any means to the fair sex. 
Young men pick each other to pieces with even more 
fierceness but less ingenuity ; they deal in a cut-and-hack 
sort of sarcasm, and do not hesitate to use terms and in- 
sinuations of the harshest kind when a lady is in the case. 
Mary (to distinguish her from her high-bred cousin she 
was generally called Mary Charles) was certainly disap- 
pointed when her wedding was postponed in consequence 
of her uncle’s death; but a much more painful feeling fol- 
her lover, Edwin 
Lechmere, upon her Mary 
Charles was herself a beauty—fair, open-eyed, warm- 
hearted—the beauty of Repton; but though feature by 
feature, inch by inch, she was as handsome as Mary, yet in 
her cousin was the grace and spirit given only by good 
society ; the manners elevated by a higher mind, and toned 


lowed when she saw the admiration 


bestowed beautiful cousin. 


| down by sorrow; a gentle softness, which a keen observer 


of human nature told me once no woman ever possessed 
unless she had deeply loved, and suffered from disappointed 


| - . . e = -_ 
affection; in short, she was far more refined, far more fas- 


cinating than her country cousin. Besides, she was unfor- 
tunate, and that at once gave her a hold upon the sympa- 
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See — 
thies of the young curate: it did no more ; but Mary Charles 
did not understand these nice distinctions, and nothing 
could exceed the change of manner she evinced when her 
cousin and her betrothed were together. 

Mary thought her cousin rude and petulant ; but the true 
cause of the change never occurred to her. Accustomed to 
the high-toned courtesy of well-bred men, which is so little 


: practised in the middle class of English society, it never 


suggested itself that placing her chair, or opening the door 
for her to go out, or rising courteously when she came into 
a room, was more than, asa lady, she had a right to ex- 
pect; in truth, she did not notice it at all; but she did no- 
tice and feel deeply her cousin’s alternate coldness and 
snappishness of manner. “I would not,” thought Mary, 
" have behaved so to her if she had been left desolate ; but 


| 


it 


ina little time, when my mother is more content, I will | 


leave Repton, and become independent by my talents.” 


Never did she think of the power delegated to her by the | 


Almighty without feeling herself raised—ay, higher than 
she had ever been in the days of her splendor—in the scale 
of moral usefulness ; as every one must feel whose mind is 


i 
| 


rightly framed. She had not yet known what it was to | 


have her abilities trampled on or insulted; she had never 
experienced the bitterness consequent upon having the ac- 
quirements—which in the days of her prosperity command- 
ed silence and admiration—sneered at or openly ridiculed. 
She had yet to learn that the Solons, the lawgivers of Eng- 
lish society, lavish their attentions and praise upon those 
who learn, not upon those who teach. 

Mary had not been six months fatherless when she was 
astonished first by a letter, and then by a visit, from her for- 
mer lover; he came to renew his engagement, and to wed 
her even then, if she would have him; but Mary’s high 
principle was stronger than he imagined. 

* No,” she said; “you are not independent of your fa- 


ther, and, whatever I feel, I have no right to draw you | 


down into poverty. You may fancy now that you could 
bear it, but a time would come—if not to you, to me— 
when the utter selfishness of such conduct would goad me 
to a death of early misery.” 

The young man appealed to her uncle, who thought her 
feelings overstrained, but respected her for it, nevertheless; 
and in the warmth of his admiration he communicated the 
circumstance to his wife and daughter. 

" Refuse her old lover under present circumstances,” re- 
peated her cousin to herself as she left the room; “ there 
must be some ether reason’ than that; she could not be so 
foolish as‘to reject such an offer at such a time.” Unfortu- 
nately, she saw Edwin Lechmere walking by Mary’s side, 
under the shadow of some trees. She watched them until 
the foliage screened them from her sight, and then she shut 
herself into her own room, and yielded to a long and violent 
burst of tears. “It is not enough,” she exclaimed, in the 
bitterness of her feelings, “ that the comforts of my parents’ 
declining years should be abridged by the overwhelming 
hurden to their exertions—another family added to their 
own; it is not enough that an uncomfortable feeling has 
grown between my father and mother on this account, and 
that cold looks and sharp words have come where they 
never came before, but my peace of mind must be destroy- 
ed. Gladly would | have taken a smaller portion, if I could 
have kept the affections which I see but too plainly my 
cousin has stolen from me. And my thoughtless aunt to 
cay. only yesterday, that ‘at all events her husband was no 
man’s enem) but his own.’ Has not his want of prudent 
forethought been the ruin of his own children? and will 
my parents ever recover the anxiety, the pain, the sacrifices, 


brought on by one man’s culpable neglect? Oh, uncle! if 


you could look from your grave upon the misery you have 
caused !"—and then, exhausted by her own emotion, the 
affectionate but jealous girl began to question herself as to 
what she should do. After what she considered mature de- 
liberation, she + ade up her mind to upbraid her cousin 
with treachery, and she put her design into execution that 
sume evening. 

It was no easy matter to oblige her cousin to understand 
what she meant; but at last the declaration, that she had 
refused her old lover because she had placed ner affections 
upon Edwin Lechmere, whom she was endeavoring to 
“entrap,” was not to be mistaken; and the country girl 
was altogether unprepared for the burst of indignant feel- 
ing, mingled with much bitterness, which repelled the 
uairuth. 

A strong fit of hysterics into which Mary Charles worked 
herself was terminated by a scene of the most painful 
kind, her father being upbraided by her mother with " lov- 
ing other people's children better than his own,” w hile the 
curate himself knelt by the side of his betrothed, assuring 
red affection. From sue! 


her of his unalte h a scene Miss 


Adams hastened with a throbbing brow anda bursting 
heart. She had no one to counsel or console her; no one to 
whom she could apply for aid. 

For the first time since she had experienced her uncle's 
tenderness she felt she had been the means of disturbing 
his domestic peace; the knowledge of the burden she was, 
and the burden she an@ hers were considered, weighed her 
to the earth; and in a paroxysm of anguish she fel! on her 
knees, exclaiming, “ Oh, why are the dependent born into 
the world! Father, father, why did you leave us, whom 
you so loved, to such a fate!” And then she reproached 
herself for having uttered a word reflecting on his memory. 
One of the every-day occurrences of life—so common as 
to be hardly observed—is to find really kind good-natured 
people not “ weary of well-doing.” “ Oh, really I was worn 
out with so and so; they are so decided unfortunate that it 
is impossible to help them,” is a general excuse for desert- 
ing those whose continuing misfortunes ought to render 
them greater objects of sympathy. 

Mr. Charles Adams was, as has been shown in our litde 


| narrative,a kind-hearted man. Estranged as his brother and 
himself had been for a number of years, he had done much 


to forward, and still more to protect his children. At first 
this was a pleasure ; but somehow his “ benevolence ” and 
"kindness ” and “ generosity” had been so talked about, 
so eulogized, and he had been so seriously 
by the waywardness of his nephews, the thoughtless pride 


of his sister-in-law, the helplessness of his younger nieces, 


meouvenienced 


as to feel seriously oppressed by his responsibility. And 
now the one who had never given him aught but pleasure, 
seemed, according to his daughter's representations, to be 
the cause of increased sorrow, the destroy r of his dear 
child’s happiness. What to do he could not tell. His daugh- 
ter, wrought upon by her own jealousy, had evinced, under 
its influence, so much temper she had never displayed be- 
fore, that it seemed more than likely the cherished match 
would be broken off. His high-minded niece saved him any 
farther anxiety as far as she was concerned. She sent for 
and convinced him fully and entirely of her total freedom 
from the base design imputed to her. “ Was it likely,” she 
said, “that I should reject the man I love lest I should drag 
him into poverty, and plunge at once with one I do not care 
for into the abyss I dread ? This is the common sense view 
of the case; but there is yet another. Is it to be borne that 
I would seek to rob your child of her happiness ? The sup- 
position is an insult too gross to be endured. I will leave 
my mother to-morrow. An old schoolfellow, older and more 
fortunate than myself, wished me to educate her little girl. 
I had one or two strong objections to living in her house ; 
but the desire to be independent and away has overcome 
them.” She then, with many tears, entreated her uncle still 
to protect her mother; urged how she had been sorely 
tried ; and communicated fears, she had reason to believe 
were too well-founded, that her eldest brother, feeling the 
reverse more than he could bear, had deserted from his 


regiment. 


Charles Adams was deeply moved by the nobleness of 


his niece, and reproved his danghter more harshly than he 
had ever done before, for the teebleness that created so 
strong and unjust a passion. This had the contrary effect 
to what he had hoped for: she did not hesitate to say that 
her cousin had endeavored to rob her both of the affection 
of her lover and her father. The injured cousin left Repton 
bowed beneath an accumulation of 
which was of her own creating, not 
served; and all springing from the unproviding nature of 


one of which she de- 


him who, had he been askeé the question, would have de- 
clared himself ready to sacrifice his own life for the advan- 
tage of that daughter, now compelled to work for her own 
bread. To trace the career of Mary Adams in her new 
calling, would be to repeat what I have said before. The 
more refined, the more informed the governess, the more 
she suffers. Being with one whom she had known in bet- 
ter days, made it even more hard to bend; vet she did her 
duty, and that is one of the highest privileges a woman 
can enjoy. 
(Te he concluded in our nest 
BARGAINING PRINCIPLES. 

We wonder how market-dealers and shopkeepers would 
getalong if they were once to try blunt honesty and plain 
frankness in their negotiations. A Scotch paper relates the 
following: A lady went up to a stall and inquired the price 
of a goose. “ Four and three pence,” 
the stall. The rejoinder, of course, was, “I will give you 
four shillings.” “ Very well,” said the woman, “ you may 
ha’v’t for four; for you sce [ clapped’ three pence on be- 
eause [ knaw’'d you'd want summat off. Aw always find 
that the way 0’ women is to hev three pence off the gyuse, 


said the woman al 


and a penny off! cibblets, and so aw axes accordingly ! 


troubles, not one of 


| 


fl 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE HEART. 


BY MRS. C. H. W. ESLING. 

THeRe is beauty sweeter far 
Than dwells in sparkling eyes, 

Or blushes on the tinted cheek 
That wears the rose’s dyes. 


To no bright, jeweled coronet, 
Or touch of magic art 

Owes it its birth—it springs undecked— 
The beauty of the heart. 


I've seen it in the starting tear, 
When Merey’s founts o'erflow, 

When Hope with Heavenly Promise came 
To cheer another's wo. 


No eastern monarch ever set 
So priceless, pure a gem 

As that soft, trembling, dewy tear, 
Within its diadem. 


And it hath whispered to my seul, 
In some low, gentle voice, 
Beside the sufferer’s couch of pain 


Bidding his heart rejoice. 


Some lonely stricken one, who thought 
Unmourn'd he would depart ; 

But Home and Friendship smiled again 
In Beauty of the Heart. 


ASPIRATION OF MIND. 


Fix thine eyes upon a star in the infinite distance and 
depth of heaven—what beam is that which visiteth thee 
from afar? If we were to pause now for the brief space of 
only eight minutes, a ray from the sun would, in that brief 
interval, have traversed a hundred million miles. What 
then is that which visiteth thee from far, far beyond the pre- 
cincts of solarday ? Through the slow revolutions of years 
I speak the astronomical fact—for aught thou knowest, be- 
fore thou wast created—I speak the astronomical doudt 
for aught thou knowest, before the world was created, that 
ray of light left its native sphere, and through distances 
awful and inconceivable, through the silent lapse and slow 
revolutions of years unknown, that ray of light has been 
travelling onward and onward, till it has fallen upon my 
poor weak sense. Now follow it back on the line of its im- 
measurable progress, original shore, its home which it hath 
left to reach thee; and does thy mind stop there ?—No; 
nor there, nor any where does it stop, but beyond, infinitely, 
to eternity it wanders; and can that mind say that it is 
well enough in a little earthly comfort and a few worldly 
possessions? Can the soul that spans the universe and 
measures ages be content with a grain of sand upon this 
shore of time? No. 
the hollow of thy hand, and then mayest thou curb the 
swellings of thought, 
compass. Garner up treasures of infinite worlds in thy cof- 
fer, and then mayest thou lock up in that coffer the affec- 
tions that are expanding to the grasp of infinity. No, mis- 


Hold thou the measureless ocean in 


passion and desire, to that narrow 


taken soul! thine eve spans the arch of heaven: thy soaring 
thought rises to the eternal stars; thine aim must be broad 
and boundless as those pathways of heaven. As surely as 
thou livest, thou must live religiously and wisely Sense 
is a good guide for faith. Time should bear our thoughts, 


as it is bearmg our souls, to eternity. Dewey 


CHEERFULNESS. 

Few things are more pernicious than to sit and meditate 
on the aggravation of our afflictions, to con over evils, and 
1 the dark side. Itereates a morbid sensibility, 
very course of conduct, and the 


dwell long « 
which finds its food in thi 
mind may prey upon itself until it eats its own vitality. 
So, when we speak of our own afflictions, to make them as 
bad as we can, to dwell on the dark things of life, and turn 
away from all the circumstances of merey which accom- 
pany them, is wicked. It feeds the oid, and creates new 
troubles, We should rather look at things as they are. We 
It were wrong not to do so. Burt 


and to 


may feel our afflictions. 
they are always attended with great mercies; 


| overlook these is equally wrong. If we are not cheerful 


under afflictions—if we refuse to rejoice in all the rieh kind- 
nesses of God, we shall most assuredly fall into a complain- 


in’, murmuring state 
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THE MIRAGE OF FAME. 

































BY CHARLFS M. MEF. 


Coutn heart and lip essay to tell 
The mischief seeking thee has wrought, 
The sighs that from my bosom swell 
Would unfold many a bitter thought ; 
But, subject to thy slightest will, 
I could not ’scape thy strong control, 
When one bright glance from thee can thrill 
Through every pulse of mind and soul. 
As wandering Arabs wend their way, 
O’er sandy plains, parch’d up and drear, 
Where hope scarce flings a single ray 
To nerve the soul ’gainst danger near, 
When all the life-blood of the heart 
Is dried within their burning veins, 
And earth or sky will not impart 
A moisture to the barren plains; 
What joy will then each bosom fill, 
To see the glassy lake appear, 
Whilst fancy hears the gurgling rill 
Responsive to each listening ear. 
But false and fading is the gleam 
That flashes o’er the wanderer’s sight, 
’Tis all illusive, like a dream, 
That desert Mirage,” false as bright. 
So thou my onward course hast cheered 
* With brightening hopes and sunny eyes. 
But like the Mirage, lost when neared, 
In distance flies the long-sought prize. 








































































ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES, | 


MARRIAGE OF JEREMIAH STRAIGUTWAYS, 
THE MAN OF PROVERBS 
TOBLAS TODD. 


ny rTHUMAS 


"A time 
occasionally adding thereto au- 


Mu. Jonas Srratcurways was ever repeating 
and place for all things ;” 
other ancient adage, “ A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place.” Mrs, Straightways, like her husband, 
had her favorite saying, which was “ Whatever is worth 
‘and these three proverbs 


, 


doing at all is worth doing well ; 
were well hammered into the head of their only child, 
Mr. Jeremtan Srrataurways, the hero of this sketch. 

About nine o'clock in the evening of December 8, 1769, 
as the family of Mr. Straightways were sitting around the 
parlor fire, the old gentleman thus addressed his son : 

" Jeremiah, my son, you are now of age, and [ may say 
you have been well brought up. By prudence and industry 
| have amassed a handsome fortune, which you will in- 
herit, and yet [ have given you every opportunity of be- 
coming a good business man; I have had you in my store, 
sir, under my eye, since you were twelve years old;” and 
Mr. Straightways drew himself proudly up, as much as to 
say, “there are not many young men, sir, who have had 
the advantage of svch superintendence.” 

" And I, Jeremiah,” chimed in his mother, " have done 
my part, I’m sure; I’ve always endeavored to impress on 
your mind that 
yell.’ ” 


*T'm sure, sir, that your mother has, as she says, done 


‘whatever is worth doing is worth doing 


her duty; and Lam proud to say that I am satisfied with 
you. I purpose, sir, making you a partner in my business; 
and I hope you will always remember that the only way 
of getting on in the world is to have ‘ A time and place for 
all things,’ and ' A place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place "— those are the golden rules of life, sir; they 
have always been »y rules.’ 

"And Jeremiah,” continued Mrs. Straightways, seeing 
her husband out of breath, " 
an old bachelor is a miserable, useless being—a drone in 
the hive: 
steady girl; one that will make you happy : 


don't forget, my dear son, that 


look around, my dear boy, and marry some nice, 
not a flirting, 
extravagant creature, who is always gadding about; but a 
sensible, domestic woman, with whom you can pass your 
evenings quietly, and feel that you have a home.” 

Now all this was very good and sensible advice; such 
as any kind parents would have given their son; but un- 


“ That Desert Mirage.” The 
tioos, often assame the appearance of sheets of water sparkling in the sun- 


sandy plains of the Bast, in peculiar situa- 


steps of the weary traveller only to throw him into greater despondency 


1, Ou @ ewer apovotel, the ohjeet lies fated or receded before him. 






wa 


Leams; und this singular eptical delusion has often revived the finting foot- | 


7 fortunately, Mr. Straightways had kept Jeremiah in his 
|| place too much, having always impressed on him that 


|“ Little children should be seen, but not heard;” and the 
consequence was, that he had never spoken two words +o 
a young lady in his life. The last remark of his mothe: 
impressed him deeply, but not knowing what to say, he 
bethought him that it would be well to “ Think twice ere 
speaking once,” and accordingly he silently picked up a 
chamber-candlestick and went to bed. 
"Tl take time,” thought Jeremiah; “ it’s a true saying 
* Marry in haste and repent at leisure ;’ so I'll ‘look before 
I leap,’”’ and closing his eyes, he resigned himself to 
slumber. 
It is a true remark, that one is very apt to dream of that 
which occupied his last waking thoughts; we need hardly 


” 





| 


say that Jeremiah dreamt all night long of little Cupids | 


aiming their darts at him; of romantic walks and—stay! 
we are wrong—Jeremiah had not imagination enough to 


_ dream of Cupids and romance; but that he did dream of 


matrimony, we think evident, from his conduct the next 


his love. 

On rising the next morning, Jeremiah opened his win- 
cow and looked across the street at the house of Mr. 
Brown, whose daughter Harriet was generally sitting at 
the window; but it being too early for her to be visible, he 
turned away and dressed, thinking what a nice wife Miss 
Harriet Brown would make. 

Of all our lady acquaintances we know none whose cha- 
racter pleases us as much as that which tradition ascribes 
to Miss Harriet ; she was not one of your nonsensical, hard- 
working girls; neither was she a flirt nor a romp; she did 
not tire one with talking, nor bore one with bad music ; but 
having dressed herself for the day, she took a seat at the 
window, and never stirred except when called to meals. 

No one feared Harriet; she never read; she knew no- 
thing of history or science; never attempted to be witty; 
and never thought of boring her acquaintances to put their 
names to a charitable subscription list; but all day long, 

, as we said before, silent and still she sat; no work, no any 
thing to do. Truly, Jeremiah, you'll have a domestic 
wife—if you get her. 
Jeremiah hesitated, “ Look before you leap!” was in the 
way, but was at once knocked down by “ Matches are 
made in heaven,” and having dreamed of Harriet Brown 


all night, he came to the conclusion that fate had decided 
she should be Mrs. Jeremiah Straightways; and wisely re- 
solved not only to submit, but also to do all in his power 
to forward his destiny. 

“Willshe have me?” thought he; Psha! it’s fate; she 
must, she can’t help herself; at any rate, ‘Faint heart 
ne’er won fair lady! so T'it try. But 1 don’t know her. 
Well, then, the sooner I make her acquaintance the better.” 

Descending to breakfast, he announced his determination 
to his parents, and it need scarcely be said that they hearti- 
ly approved of it, for Mr. Brown was rich, and Miss Har- 
rict his only child. 

After due deliberation it was determined that the young 
lady should be invited to pass the evening with Mrs. 
Straightways, and Jeremiah quoting “Strike while the 
iron’s hot,” his father remarked, “ No time like the pre- 
sent,” and that very evening was accordingly fixed on, the 
invitation sent, and duly accepted. 

Now Jeremiah was a plain business man, not at all ro- 
mantic, and by no means nervous; we trust therefore that 
our fair readers will not be disappointed when we an- 
nounce that he went as usual to the store that morning. It 
is true that Miss Harriet did peep out of an empty sugar 
barrel in the doorway, or at least he imagined she did, but 
beyond this he showed no sign of insanity; he did not write 
her name in the ledger or day-book, neither did he address 
the black porter as “ Harriet, my darling,” or “ Harriet, 
my dear,” but all went en as usual, for he remembered 
* A time and place for all things,” and justly thought that 
business hours were no time, and the store no place for 
thinking of his ladve-love. 

Evening came and Jeremiah returned home. His courage 
in the 


came to his 


fora moment forsook him as he heard fer voice 
parlor; but “ Faint heart ne’er won fair lady” 
aid, and he was himself again. He was presented ia due 


form, and took a seat at Harriet’s side—rather an awkward 
situation for most young men who are unaccustomed to 
ladies’ society, but Jeremiah, we have already said, was 
not nervous, and made himself very agreeable, informing 
her of the prices of sugar and molasses, and how ™ things 
* to all which she listened very patient- 

* or No.” 


And thus passed the evening until half past nine, when 


. 


co on in our store; 
ly, cecasionally opening her lips to say “ Yes 


day ; and also that in his dreams he fixed on the lady of 





Jeremiah, who was punctuality personified, and who al- 
| ways retired at ten, found it necessary to repeat, 

|  farly to bed, and early to rise, 

Is the way to be healthy 


And wealthy, 
And wise !” 


At the same time volunteering to escort Miss Brown across 
the street. 

"No time like the present,” thought Jeremiah, as he 
stood with Harriet on the steps of Mr. Brown’s house, wait- 
ing fur the door to be opened, ‘* Why postpone till to-mor- 
row what can be done to-day ?’? Miss Brown, I’m of age— 
I’m a partner in our store—I’m worth two thousand per 
year—I want a wife—will you marry me ?” 

The young lady, we presume, blushed, though, as we were 
not there, we cannot vouch for the fact; but still it was 
most natural, and therefore we think that she blushed vio- 
lently; but she said nothing. 

“Fate has decided, Miss Brown,” continued Jeremiah, 
“that you are to be my wife; I think you might as well 
take me at once, for ‘What must be, must!’ so where's 
the use of fussing ?” 

“ But our acquaintance is so short, Mr. Straightways!’ 
at last said the lady. 

“Ch, yes—but then you know ‘ Marriage is a lottery,’ 
so that makes no difference.” 

The servant here opened the door, and Jeremiah ac- 


' cepted an invitation to walk in. Mr. Brown was seated in 


the parlor, and to him our hero stated his wishes. The old 
gentleman pleaded the short acquaintance and various 
other reasons for delay, but Jeremiah met every objection 
by calmly reiterating, “ What must be, must!” and at 
length proved victorious; for his fortune and prospects 
were not to be despised. 

Jeremiah was not the man to dally through a long en- 
gagement. “Time and tide wait for no man,” said he, 
and shotted the charge with “ Delays are dangerous!” In 
consequence of his impatience, about a month after his first 
interview with the lady, the papers announced 

" Married, on Thursday evening, 12th instant, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ball, Mr. Jeremiah Straightways, of the firm of 
Straightways and Son, to Harriet, only daughter of Benja- 
min Brown, Esq. both of this city.” 

Years rolled on, and Jeremiah was happy. His wife was 
as silent as ever, and his boy's long face and grave look 
gave promise of future excellence as a man of business; 
his worldly aflairs had prospered; he had po wish un- 
gratified! 

"* Marry in haste and repent at leisure!’ it was a foolish 
fellow who said that!” quoth Jeremiah, as he thotghtfully 
walked home, on the twentieth anniversary of his wed- 
ding-day. 

" The truth is, "Matches are made in heaven!’ and 
"What must be, must!’ I’m sure J’re never repented; my 
wife just suits me, and if any thing goes wrong, why | 
‘take it coolly,’ and it soon gets right again.” 

He was afew days after attacked with a fatal illness, 
and on his death-bed thus addressed his son: 

"My boy, you must learn to * take the world as it 
‘look before you leap,’ 
in all things but marriage; in marrying ‘take time by the 
forelock ;* don’t be too long in choosing ; marry, boy, marry ! 
it’s man’s fate: if your wife don’t suit, don’t blame yourself, 
for ‘matches are made in heaven;’ ‘take all things coolly,’ 
for ‘what can’t be cured must be endured ;’ at all events, 
marry !” 


comes ;’ ‘give every man his due;’ 


And murmuring, “ What must be, must!” Jeremiah 
breathed his last. 





SENTIMENTAL ESSAYS. 


RCHASER AND NEXT 


OF GLENMARY. 


Sin.—In selling you the dew and sunshine ordained to 
this bright spot of earth—the waters on 
ok—the tints mixed for the 
and the songs bidden 
to be sung in coming summers by the feathery builders in 


fall hereafier on 
their way to the sparkling bri 
flowers of that enamelled meadow, 


Glenmary, I know not whether to wonder more at the om- 
nipotence of money, cr at my own impertinent audacity 
How you can /uy the right to exclude at 
will every other creature made in God's image from stt- 
treading on that carpet of flowers, or 


toward Nature. 


ting by this brook, 


to the birds in the shade of these glorious 


lying listening 
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trees—how I can sell it you, is a mystery not understood || different lodgings hard by, emerges to take his pleasure in 
|| the sun; and there, at any hour when a gentleman is likely 


by the Indian, and dark, I must say, to me. 


" Lord of the soil,” is a title which conveys your privi- | 


leges but poorly. You are masters of waters flowing at 
this moment, perhaps, in a river of Judea, or floating in 
clouds over some spicy island of the tropics, bound hither 
after many changes. There are lilies and violets ordered 
for you in millions, acres of sunshine in daily instalments, 
and dew nightly in proportion. There are throats to be 
tuned with song, and wings to be painted with red and 
gold, blue and yellow ; thousands of them, and all tributa- 
ries to you. Your corn is ordered to be sheathed in silk, 
and lifted high to the sun. Your grain is to be duly bearded 
and stemmed. There is perfume distilling for your clover, 
and juices for your grasses and fruits. Ice will be here for 
your wine, shade for your refreshment ai noon, breezes and 
showers and snow-flakes ; all in their season, and all " deed- 
ed” to you for forty dollars the acre! Gods! what a copy- 
hold of property for a fallen world! 

Mine has been but a short lease of this lovely and well- 
endowed domain, (the duration of a smile of fortune, five 
years, scarce longer than a five-act play ;) but as in a play 
we sometimes live through a life, it seems to me that I 
have lived a life at Glenmary. Allow me this, and then 
you must allow me the privilege of those who, at the close 
of life, leave something behind them: that of writing out 
my wil. Though I depart this life, | would fain, like others, 
extend my ghostly hand into the future, and if wings are 


to be borrowed or stolen where I go, you may rely on my | 


hovering around and haunting you in Visitations not re- 
stricted by cock-crowing. 

Trying to look at Glenmary through your eyes, sir, I see 
too plainly that I have not shaped my ways as if expecting 
a successor in my life-time. I did not, Iam free to own. I 
thought to have shuffled off my mortal coil tranquilly here ; 
flitting at last in company with some troop of my autumn 
leaves, or some bevy of spring blossoms, or with the snow 
in the thaw; my tenants at my back, as a landlord may 
say. I have counted on a life-interest in the trees, trim- 
ming them accordingly ; and in the squirrels and birds, en- 
couraging them to chatter and build and fear nothing; no 
guus permitted on the premises.* I have had my will of 
this beautiful stream. I have carved the woods into a 
shape of my liking. I have propagated the despised sumach 
and the persecuted hemlock and “ pizen laurel.” And “no 
end to the weeds dug up and set ont again,” as one of my 
neighbors delivers himself. T have built a bridge over Glen- 
mary brook, which the town looks to have kept up by 
"the place,” and we have plied free ferry over the river, | 
and my man Tom, till the neighbors, from the daily saving 
of the two miles round, have got the trick of it. And be- 
twixt the aforesaid Glenmary brook and a certain muddy 
and plebeian gutter formeriy permitted to join company 
with, and pollute it, I have procured a divorce at much 
trouble and pains, a guardian duty entailed of course on 
my successor. 

First of all, sir, let me plead for the old trees of Glen- 
mary! Ah! those friendly old trees! The cottage stands 
belted in with them, a thousand visible from the door, and 
of stems and branches worthy of the great valley of the 
Susquehannah. For how music played without 
thanks am I indebted to those leat-organs of changing tone ? 
for how many whisperings of thought breathed like oracles 


much 


into my ear? for how many new shapes of beauty moulded 
in the leaves by the wind? for how much companionship, 
solace and welcome? Steadfast and constant is the coun- 
tenance of such friends, Ged be praised for their staid wel- 
come and sweet fidelity! If I love them better than some 
things human, it is no fault of ambitiousness in the trees. 
They stand where they did. But ia recoiling from man- 
kind, one may find them the next kindliest things, and be 


glad of dumb friendship. Spare those old trees, gentle sir! 


In the smooth walk which 
twixt that solitary Olympian sugar-maple and the margin 


encircles the meadow be- 


of the river, dwells a portly and venerable toad; who (if I 
may venture to bequeath you my friends) must be com- 
mended to your kindly consideration. Though a squatter, 
he was noticed in our first rambles along the stream, five 
years since, for his ready civility in yielding the way, not 
hurriedly however, nor qvith an obsequiousness unbecoming 
arepublican, but deliberately and just enough ; sitting quiet- 
ly on the grass till our passing by gave him room again on 
the warm and trodden ground. Punetually after the April 
cleansing of the walk, this jewelled Aaditu’, from his in- 

*Pardon me, woodcocks. We do shoot woodcocks. Whether 
itis my nataral enmity to a /ong bill, or that my bowels for 
woodeocks are not “ bowels of compassion,”” these are the cole 
onlaws of Glenmary. 


to be abroad, you may find him, patient on his os coccygis, 
or vaulting to his asylum of high grass. This year he 
shows, I am grieved to remark, an ominous obesity, likely 
to render him obnoxious to the female eye, and with the 
trimness of his shape has departed much of that measured 


alacrity which first won our regard. He presumes a little 


on your allowance for old age; and with this pardonable 
weakness growing upon him, it seems but right that his 


| position and standing should be tenderly made known to 


any new-comer on the premises. In the cutting of the next 
grass, slice me not up my fat friend, sir! nor set your cane 
down heedlessly in his modest domain. He is “ mine an- 
cient,” and I would fain do him a good turn with you. 

For my spoilt family of squirrels, sir, I crave nothing but 
immunity from powder and shot. They require coaxing to 
come on the same side of the tree with you, and though 
saucy to me, I observe that they commence acquaintance 
invariably with a safe mistrust. One or two of them have 
suffered, it is true, from too hasty a confidence in my grey- 
hound Maida, but the beauty of that gay fellow was a trap 
against which nature had furnished them with no warn- 
ing instinct! (A fact, sir, which would prettily point a mo- 
ral!) The large hickory on the edge of the lawn, and the 
black walnut over the shoulder of the flower-garden, have 
been, through my dynasty, sanctuaries inviolate for squir- 
rels, I pray you, sir, let them not be “ reformed out,” un- 
der your administration. 
~Of cur feathered connections and friends, we are most 
bound to a pair of Phebe birds and a merry Bob-o'Lincoln, 
the first occupying the top of the young maple near the 
door of the cottage, and the latter executing his bravuras 
upon the clump of alder-bushes in the meadow, though in 
common with many a gay plumaged gallant like himself, 
his whereabout afier dark isa mystery. He comes every 
year from his rice plantation in Florida to pass the sum- 
mer at Glenmary. Pray keep him safe from percussion- 
caps, and Jet no urchin with a long pole poke down our 
trusting Phebes; annuals in that same tree for three sum- 
mers. There are humming-birds, too, whom we have com- 
plimented and looked sweet upon, but they cannot be iden- 
tified from morning to morning. And there is a golden 
oriole who sings throuch May on a dozg-wood tree by the 
brook side, but he has fought shy of our crumbs and coax- 
ing, ane let him go! We are mates for his betters, with all 
his gold livery! With these reservations, sir, | commend 
the birds to your friendship and kind keeping. 

And now, sir, T have nothing else to ask, save only your 
watchfulness over the small nook reserved from this large 
purchase of seclusion and loveliness. In the shady depths 
ng wild-flowers and mu- 





of the small glen above you, ame 
sic, the music of the brook babbling over rocky steps, is a 
spot sacred to love and memory. Keep it inviolate, and as 
much of the happiness of Glenmary as we can leave be- 
hind, stay with you for recompens« 

Yours with respect, N. P. Wituts. 


From Goden's Ladu's Book 








See cl ee ce eet ee er 


GAYETLES AND GRAVITIES. 


~~ 


FOUR-IN-HAND. 


To relieve the cnnw of a French village, the officers of 


‘ 
f 
the eighteenth had, with wonderful expenditure of skill 








and labor. succeeded in getting up a four-in-hand dri 
which, to the astonishment and wonder of the natives, was 
seen daily wending its course throuch the devious alleys 
and narr WwW streets of the little t wn, the roof covered with 
dashing dragoons, whose laughing faces and loud-sounding 
bugles were all deemed so many direct insults by the ill- 
conditioned party I have meationed. 

The unequivocal evidences of dislike they exhibited to 
this dashing “turn out” formed, I believe, one of its great 
attractions to the eighteenth, who never omitted an occa- 
sion, whatever the state of the weather, to issue forth 
every day, with all the noise and uproar they cou!d muster. 

At last, however, the old comumssaire de police, whose 
indignation at the proceeding knew no bounds, devised an 
admirable expedient for annoying our fellows—one which, 
supported as it was by the law of the country, there was 
no possibility of evading. This was, to demand the pass- 
port of every officer who passed the “harricre,” thus ne- 
cessitating him to get down from the roof of the coach, 
present his papers, and have them carefully conned and 
scrutinized, their rzsce looked into, and all sorts of questions 
propounded. 

When it is understood that the only drive led through 
one or other of these barriers, it may be imagined how 
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provoking and vexatious such a course of proceeding became. 
Representations were made to the mayor, ever and anon, 
explaining that the passports once produced, no further 
inconvenience should be incurred—but all to no purpose. 
Any one who knows France will acknowledge how totally 
inadequate a common-sense argument is in the decision of 
a question before a government functionary. The mayor, 
too, was a royalist, and the matter was decided against us. 

Argument and reason having failed, the gallant eighteenth 
came to the resolution to try force, and accordingly it was 
decided that next morning we would charge the darriére 
in full gallop, as it was rightly conjectured that no French 
employe would feel disposed to epcounter the rush of a 
four-in-hand, even with the law on his side. 

To render the coup-de-main mose brilliant, and perhaps, 
too, to give an air of plausibility to the infraction, four 
dashing thorough-bred light chestnuts—two of the number 
having never felt a collar in their lives—were harnessed 
for the occasion. A strong force of the wildest spirits of the 
regiment took their places on the roof; and amid a cheer 
that actually made the street ring, and a tantarara from the 
trumpets, the equipage dashed through the town, the lead- 
ers bounding with the swingle-bars every moment over 
their backs. Away we went, the populace flying in terror 
on every side, and every eye turned towards the darricre, 
where the dignified official stood, in the calm repose of his 
station, as if daring us to transgress his frontier. Already 
had he stepped forward with his accustomed question. The 
WwW ords - VW. ssicurs, je vous demande ws had escaped 
his lips, when he had barely time to spring into his den as 
the furious leaders tore past, the pavement crashing be- 
neath their hoofs, and the shouts of laughter mingling with 
the uproar. Having driven for a league or so at a slow 
pace, to breathe our cattle, we turned homewards, rejoicing 
in the success of our scheme, which had fully satisfied our 
expectations. What was our chagrin, however, as we near- 
ed the derric-, to discover that a strong force of mounted 
gendarmes stopped the way, their drawn sabres giving us 
plainly to understand the fate that awaited our horses if 
We persisted in our plan! What was to be done? To force 
a passage under the circumstances was only to give an op 
portunity to the gendarmerie they were long anxious for, 
to cut our whole equipage in pieces. To yield was the only 
alternative ; but what an alternative !—to be laughed at by 
the whole town on the very day of our victory ! 

“T have it!” said O'Grady, whose left arm being wound- 
ed, sat on the box beside the driver; “ Ihave it, lads. Pull 
up when they tell you, and do as they direct.” 

With some difficulty the four dashing nags were reined 
in, as We came up to the derrire; and the commissaire, 
bursting with passion, appeared at the door of the lodge 
and directed us to get down. 

"Your passports will avail little on the present occa- 
said he insolently, as we produced our papers. 
“Your carriage and horses are confiscated. £t. Omer has 
now privilege as a fortified town. The fortresses of France 
enforce a penalty of forty thousand franes ” A burst of 
laughter from the by-standers at our rucful faces prevented 


sion,” 


our hearing the remainder of the explanation. Meanwhile, 
to our horror and disgust, some half dozen gendarmes, 
with their long caps and heavy boots, were crawling up the 


sides of the dreg, and taking their seats upon the top. 


Some crept into the interior, and showed their grinning 
faces at the window; others mounted into the rumble; 


and two more 


hom O'Grady was rudely 


aspiring spirits ascended to the box, by one 
of w ordered to get down, a sum- 
mons enforced by the commissaire himself in a tone of con- 
siderable insolence. O'Grady’s face for a minute or two 
seemed working with a seeret impulse of fun and devil- 
ment, which I could not account for at such a moment, as 
he asked, in a voice of much humility 

"Does monsieur the commissaire require me to come 
down ?” 

"Instantly !” roared the Frenchman, whose passion was 
now boiling over. 

"In that case, gentlemen, take charge of the team.” So 
to the passive gendarmes, 


saving, he handed the reins 


who took them, without well knowing why. "I have only 
a piece of advice,” continued Phil, as he slowly descended 
the side—" keep a steady hand on the near-side leader, and 
don’t let the d-by.” He 
flourished his four-in-hand whip as he spoke, and with one 
tremendous cut came down on the team, from leader to 
wheeler, accompanying the stroke with a yell there was no 
mistaking. The heavy carriage bounded from the earth as 
the infuriated cattle broke away at full gallop; a narrow 
street and a sharp angle lay straight in front; but few of 
those on the drag waited for the turn; as at every step 
some bear-skin shako shot into the air, followed by a tall 


bar strike her; and now, go 
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figure, whose heavy boots seemed ill adapted for flying in. 
The corporal himself had abandoned the reins, and held 
on manfully by the rail of the box. On every side they fell 
off in every attitude of distress. But already the leaders 
reached the corner, round went the swingle-bars, the 
wheelers followed, the coach rocked to one side, sprang 
clean off the pavement, came down with a crash, and then 
fell right over, while the maddened horses, breaking away, 
dashed through the town, the harness in fragments behind 
them, and the pavement flying at every step. Dr. Lever. 
NEW MATERIALS FOR THE DRAMA. 

To poets and writers of romance the annals of mechan- 
ism present unexplored sources of materials. They are 
mines of the richest ores—fields teeming with the choicest 
fruits and flowers. Here are to be found incidents as agree- 
able and exciting in their natures and as important in their 
effects as any thing that can be realized by the imagination 
alone; such, too, as present nothing to offend the finest 
taste, or conflict with the purest morals. When novelists 
have worn out the common ground, (and they seein al- 
ready to have done so;) when mere sentiment grows flat, 
and the exhibition of the passions becomes stale ; when po- 
jitics, history and love are exhausted—works founded on 
the origin, progress, and maturity of the useful arts will 


both charm the imagination and improve the judgment of 


readers. Does an author wish to introduce characters who 
have left permanent impressions of their genius upon the 
world?) Where ean he find them in such variety as in the 
race of enventors! Is he desirous of enriching his pages 
with singular coincidences, curious facts, surprising re- 
sults—to fascinate his readers, and cause them to antici- 
pate the end of his pages with regret? Let him detail the 
circumstances that led to the conception, and accompanied 
the improvement of those inventions and discoveries that 
have elevated civilized man above the savage. 

Is such a writer desirous, for instance, to entertain the 
sex ? He could hardly do it more effectually than by writ- 
ing a volume on the labors of primitive spinsters, ere the 
distaff was adopted, or the spindle (the original fly-wheel!) 
was invented; by detailing the cireumstances that gave 
birth to those implements, with the trials, observations, 
customs and anecdotes connected with their introduction 
and their uses—imagining the congratulations that were 
poured upon the artist who wove the first web in a loom, 
and the praises bestowed jupon the author of that machine 
and the shuttle and when 


groups of laughing temales were hastening to examine the 


reealligag the times scenes 
tirst colored wantles; and recording the bursts of admira- 
tion which dropped from: them (in all the force of oriental 
hyperbole) upon witnessing the processes by which purple 
and searlet, and crimsoniand green, &e. were produced- 
recounting the methods by which the art of dyeing wrought 
a revolution in costume, and how it became one of the great 
sources of wealth to Babylon and Tyre-—referring to the 
sratification which the invention of needles and pins, of 
thimbles and eombs, conferred on ancient dames; and no- 
ticing the influence of these in improving the dress and de- 
portment of women—describing the trials of artists before 
they suceceded in perfecting these instruments, and so on, 
until every addition to domestic dwellings, to household 
furmiture, and to dress be reviewed—until every thing 
which a modern lady possesses over an [ndian’s squaw be 
brought forward and described, with all the known facts 
and circumstances associated with its history and applica- 
tion; and thus form a series of essays on the arts, in which 
every line would be poetry, and every incident new. 

A new species of drama might here take its rise; one 
! 


possessing equal attractions and exhi 


resting pictures of 


iting equally inte- 


human life, as any thing which writers 
of comedy or tragedy have yet produced. Here are charac- 


ters and customs of every variety, a re, and nation —ineci- 


dents and adveniure in the greatest profusi: the ex- 
tremes of misery and bliss, of poverty and wealth, of suffer- 
ing virtue and unrequited toil, and 


Here 
} 


have, by industry and ingenuity, 


their opposites. 
the humblest individuals 


risen from obseurity and astonished the world. Mechanies 
have become kings like the old potier ef Sicily, (Agatho- 
eles,) Aurelius the blacksmith of Rome, and Leitz the tin- 
ker, who founded the caliph dynasty of the Soffarites. 
Kings have left their thrones to become workmen in brass 
and silver, wood and iron; as Demetrius at his lathe, JEro- 
pus making lamps and tables, Charles V. in his wateh- 
maker's shop; and if s 
there is still to be seen the mantua-making apartuents of 


Ferdinand VII. with specimens of his work. 


me bizarre examples are wanted, 


\ play might be founded on the fairs held at Delos, (the 
' ‘ } 


Pittshure of wb observe 


kd Cireelks,) where merehauts 


] Pliny) assembled from all parts of the world to purchase 
| hardware and bronze. An island whose artists were enno- 
| bled for the beauty and finish of their works in the metals, 
|| and who particularly excelled in brazen feet for chairs, ta- 
bles, and bedsteads, and in statues and other large works 
in brass. Then there was the workmen of A2gina, who 
beat all others in fabricating branches and sockets of can- 
delabra; while those of Tarentum produced the best pe- 
destals or shafts. In eonnection with which, there is the 
singular story of the Lady Gegania, who, after giving fifty 
thousand sesterees for a bronze candlestick, adopted its 
i!l-favored and hump-backed maker for her companion 
and heir. 
How rich in interest would a dramatic scene be if Jaid in 
an antediluvian smith’s shop! (Forges have always beeu 
places of resort.) To notice the characters of the visitants, 
listen to their remarks, examine the instruments fabriv , 
by the artist, his materials, fuel, bellows, and other 4 

There is not a more interesting scene in all the Iliad than 
the description of Vulcan at work. But if such a distance 
of time is too remote, there is the forge of Kawah, the 
blacksmith of Ispahan, he whose epron was for centuries 
the banner of the Persian empire. The forge of Aurelius 
also, where he made the sword by which he was, while 
emperor, slain. 

A scene might open in the barber’s shop of Alexandria, 
in which the boy Ctesibius used to play, and where the first 
seintillations of his genius broke out; while his subsequent 
speculations, his private essays and public experiments, 
some of which were probably exhibited before the reigning 
Ptolemies, might be brought into view—his pupil, Heron, 
and other philosophers and literati might also be included 
in the plot. Of the connection of barbers with important 
events there is no end—there was the tattling artist of Mi- 
das, the spruce hair-dresser of Julian the emperor, the in- 
quisitive one that saved Caesar's life by listening to the 
conversation of assassins—the history of the silver shaving 
vessel with which the benevolent father of Mare Anthony 
relieved the pecuniary distresses of a friend—there was the 
wicked Oliver Dain; and the ancestor of Tunstall, the fa- 
mous Bishop of Durham was barber to William the Con- 
queror: hence the bishop's coat of arms contained threc 
‘ ombs. 

Who would not go to see a representation of the impos- 
tures of the heathen priesthood? Men who in the darkest 
times applied some of the finest principles of science to the 
With what emotions sliould we en- 
ter their secret recesses in the temples!—places where 


purposes of delusion! 


their cheniical processes were matured, their automaton 
figures and other mechanical apparatus conceived and fa- 
hricated, and where experiments were made before the 
miracles were consummated in public. But it is impossible 
to enumerate a tithe of the subjects and incidents for the 
drama that might be derived from the history of the arts; 
they are more numerous than the mechanical professions— 
more diversified than articles of traflie or implements of 
trades. The plots, too, might be rendered as complicated, 
and their denouement as agreeable or disagreeable as could 
be desired: and what is better than all, in such plays the 
moral, intellectual and inventive faculties of an audience 
would be excited and improved—science would pervade 
every piece, and her professors would be the principal per- 
formers, 


Ewheanlk’s Hydraulics and Mechanws 


THE DUCIIDESS DE BERRI 


Her Royal Highness is frequently heard to relate, with 


feelings of grateful recollection, the following trait of de- 
voted fidelity, which oceurred during her perilous adven- 
tures in La Vend e, after the revolution of 1830: 

After the battle of Cheéne the princess wandered about 


} 


fora whole night over a marshy tract of land, seeking a 


place of concealment. She was accompanied by Baron de 
Charette and a few faithful tollowers. 

Three young men, brothers, and natives of La Vendée, 
acted as guides to the fugitive party. 

After a long and weary journey they reached a retired 
farm-house, which promised to be a safe place of conceal- 
ment. The duchess entered, and the persons of her escort 
kept watch by turns. In this retreat the party proposed to 
remain anul the following night, then to pursue their jour 
ney, as they could not easily elude observation in the day 
Thiare 

After a little ime it was discovered that one of the three 
guides Was missing, and some degree of uneasiness was 
felt, notwithstanding the repeated assurance of his two 
brothers that there Was no reason to apprehend treachery, 
Morning dawned, and be did not appear; neon passed over 


} and still he was absear: the duehess, however, whose con- 
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mark—" In a palace I have found treachery, but I fear it 
not in a cottage.” 

At length footsteps were heard, and the lost Vendean 
was seen advancing to the door of the cottage with a lan- 
tern in his hand. All rushed out to meet him, uttering ex- 
clamations of reproach and anger, which, however, he 
speedily silenced by the following explanation: 

"The prints of our footsteps along the path we took at 
night cannot be distinguished from the marks that might 
be left by any other feet; but the small feet of the duchess 
left prints which might have Jed to the discovery of our 
track: [ therefore walked back again all the way, and by 
the light of my lantern I have obliterated her Hoyal High- 
ness’ footsteps, by imprinting over them the larger marks 
of mine.” What a beautiful example of simple and watch- 
ful fidelity! 

NOON. 

FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY 


WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 


Tis noon. At noon the Hebrew bowed the knee 
And worshipped, while the husbandman withdrew 
From the scorched field, and the wayfaring man 
Grew faint, and turned aside by bubbling fount, 
Or rested in the shadow of the palm. 

I, too, amid the overflow of day, 
Behold the power which wields and cherishes 
The frame of Nature. From this brow of rock 
That overlooks the Hudson’s western marge, 
I gaze upon the long array of groves, 
The piles and gulfs of verdure drinking in 
The grateful heats. They love the fiery sun ; 
Their broadening leaves grow glossier, and their sprays 
Climb as he looks upon them. In the midst, 
The swelling river into his green gulfs, 
Unshadowed save by passiug sails above, 
Takes the redundant glory, and enjoys 
rhe summer in his chilly bed. Coy flowers, 
That would not open in the early light, 
Push back their plaited sheaths. The rivulet’s poo! 
That darkly quivered all the morning long 
Jn the cool shade, now glimmers in the sun, 
(nd o'er its surface shoots, and shoots again, 
The glittering dragon-fly, and deep within 
Run the brown water-beetles to and fro. 

A silence, the brief sabbath of an hour, 
Reigns o'er the fields; the laborer sits within 
His dwelling; he has left his steers awhile, 
Unyoked, to bite the herbage, and his dog 
Sleeps stretched beside the door-stone in the shade. 
Now the gray marmot, with uplifted paws, 
No more sits listening by his den, but steals 
Abroad in safety to the clover field, 
And crops its juicy blossoms. All the while 
A ceaseless murmur from the populous town 
Swells o'er these solitudes ; a mingled sound 
Of jarring wheels, and iron hoofs that clash 
Upon the stony ways, and hammer clang, 
And creak of engines lifting ponderous bulks, 
And calls and cries, and tread of eager feet, 
Innumerable, hurrying to and fro. 
Noon, in that mighty mart of nations, brings 


No pause to toil and care; with early day 


Began the tumult, and shall « nly cease 
When midnight, hushing one by one the sounds 
Of bustle, gathers the tired brood to rest. 

Thus, in this feverish time, when love of gai 
Aud luxury possess the hearts of men, 
Thus it is with the noon of human life. 
We in our fervid manhood, in our strength 
Of reason, we, with hurry, noise and care, 
Plan, toil and strive, and pause not to refresh 
Our spirits with the calm and beautiful 
Ot God’s harmonious universe that won 

} 


Our youthful wonder: pause not to inquire 


\ hy we are } ere, and w h it the reverence 
\lan owes to man, 
That links to the 


W hose borders we but hover for a space. 


and what the mystery 
creater world, be side 


Grakem's Mus 


Rar The Pittsburgh Sun tells the follow- 
ing of the western hunters :— 


EXPEDIENT, 
One of them, in firing at a 
squirrel, senta rifle-ball through a bee-tree; he didn’t wish 
to partake of the honey, which was issuing pretty fast from 
the bullet-hole, until his return from the squirrel-hunt, but 
how to stop it was the question. Taking a bit of pine, he 
made a plug of the proper size, put it ia the muzzle of his 
rille, and shot af an the A any furthe: 


thus preventin 


wa 





m 
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H] TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


"Tue Inpicator, or Miscellany of Self-Improvement” 
for December, contains a large variety of articles suitable 
to“ promote the acquisition of knowledge, the culture and 
discipline of the mind, and the formation of character.” 
Among them are essays on “ Intellectual Self-Formation,” 
"The Transaction of Business,” “ The Art of Study,” “ Me- 
thod and Objects of Reading,” “ The Man who Thinks and 
the Man who Acts,” and “ The Companion to the Library,” 
by Thomas Delf, which is a judicious and useful guide in 
the selection of the best manuals for perusal and study. 
The high value of the design and objects of this periodical 
induces us to point out its chief defect, which is a want of 
peculiar and especial adaptedness to our own country. So 
far as the counsels and suggestions go, they are very ex- 
cellent, but they are not sufficiently pointed and practical. 
This probably arises from theiz having been chiefly selected, 
and not written particularly for this meridian. We could 
pame many American writers whose contributions to the 
magazine would essentially increase its utility as well as 
attractions. A minor objectionable point is a frequent omis- 
sion of credit for selected articles. The author of any work 
worthy to supply extracts is generally known to literary 
men, though his name may be absent from the title-page ; 
and justice to him, as well as a proper regard for the pre- 
yention of confusion in literature, demands that he should 
receive the credit or the censure due to his productions. 
But, even with these drawbacks, the tact and judgment with 
which the selections have been made, and their intrinsic | 
value and ability, render the Indicator (which is published | 
bi-monthly at a dollar and a half per annum) well worthy 
of support. 


“Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines,” 
published in weekly numbers by the Messrs. Appletons, has 
reached its conclusion. It comprises an immense body of 
valuable information, collected by the learned editor from 
various sources, much of it from personal examinations, and 
never before recorded. The articles on most of the scientific 
and practical subjects which it contains are condensed and 
elaborate essays, comprising every valuable point connected 
with them, and brought down to the present day with the 
latest discoveries. The twenty-one numbers make a volume 
of over thirteen hundred pages, with nearly as many wood- 
cut illustrations. The publishers have announced their in- 
tention of issuing a new edition in five monthly numbers, | 
at one dollar each. 


Tue Democratic Review for December is a number of 
unusual interest and variety. It opens with a sympathetic 
and eulogistic notice of “ The Death of Dr. Channing.” The 
writer thinks, however, that, like all other great men, he 
was not really so far in advance of the age as he appeared 
to be, for, when the mountain summits are gilded by the 
rising sun, the general atmosphere of even the valleys must 
be imbued with much light. Mr. Brownson commences 
his “ Synthetic Philosophy.” A periodical publication of a 
system of metaphysics has its disadvantages, but may pro- 
duce the precedent of the “ Philosophy of Consciousness ’ 
continued for many months in Blackwood. Whittier con- 
tributes a thoughtful and eloquent ode on “ Raphael.” 
"Political Satire and Satirists,” by W. A. Jones, opens with 
an ingenious vindication of partizanship, and rapidly, but 
graphically characterizes Dryden, Swift, Churchill, Moore, 
Peter Pindar, &c. The most extended article is that on the 
"Origin and Characteristics of the American Aborigines,” 
founded on a paper by Dr. Morton, author of “ Crania Ame- 
ricana.” “Tecumseh, a Poem,” by George H. Colton, is 
favorably reviewed, though the author is urged to choose 
better themes than the poetical embellishment of the bar- 
barism of savage life. The tales of “ Poor Margaret” and 
"Orestes * complete the number, which concludes with a 
powerful Editorial review of “ Colt’s case,” which is made 
an eloquent argument for the abolition of the punishment 
of death. 


Tae Naros at Home, or the return to England, forms 
the tenth number of Harper's cheap Library of select no- 
vels. “ Life in India,” the former work of the author, gave 
anovel and amusing description of characters and scenes in 
that country, and the present volume transfers his charac- 
ters from India to England, and supplies excellent oppor- | 
tunities for contrasting the habits of the two countries. 


“Tne Vespervs,” is the title of an elegant and lively 


illustrated paper, which has lately become a candidate for || 
H one else, the first law of nature, and it is not incumbent 


public favor in Boston. 


| 

| The admirers of Warren's“ Ten Thousand a Year” will 
Sind a subject somewhat akin to that popular tale in the 
well-told story which we commenced on the first page. It 
will be concluded in taro more numbers.—We have re- 
cerved and read the communication of “ Seneca,” hut can 
give no decision till the conclusion is received.—“ The 
cold-touch,” the answer to Bryant's “ June,” and “ Lines 
to a sweet singer,” shall appear neat week.— The commu- 
nications of “ Noj,” “ Hiram,” and “ 8. L.'.” are respect- 


fully declined. 
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Concert Tickets.—We have received a communication 
strongly condemning the customary dollar-price of concert 
tickets, and warmly urging its reduction to half, or even 
less. The writer maintains that with this modification 
concerts would become the favorite resorts of multitudes 
who now never think of attending them, and that they 
would thus more effectively exert their best and noblest 
influence in refining and elevating the tastes and habits of 
the public, and substituting elegant and improving amuse. 
ments for the coarser ones which now too often fill their 
place. He thinks that musicians are extravagantly and dis- 
proportionately remunerated, and calls upon them to perform 
an act of justice to their art and to the people, by giving 


the public easier and freer access to their performances, | 


We doubt both the propriety and the policy of this sugges- 
tion. Music, like every other article of mere luxury, should 
be very good, or else it is worthless. To attain this excel- 
lence, the musical artist must add to his original endow- 
ments of rare genius, delicate sensibilities, and manual or 
vocal flexibility, profound study and the indefatigable prac- 
tice of years, before he can give any pleasure to a discrimi- 
nating hearer. These qualifications, like other professional 
attainments, are so much capital—invisible, but none the 
less real—upon which investment he should receive a libe- 
ral interest, in addition to a fair return for his actual daily 
labor. In such remarkable cases as Paganini, or, to come 
nearer the real point, Max Bohrer (the Paganini of the vio- 
loncello,) the rarity of their wonderful ability gives it a 


| peculiar and unique value, such as invests the diamond 


with its chief worth. Such men have a rightful claim to 
a most liberal remuneration, but this they seldom receive, 
Even if they are so fortunate as to secure a numerous al- 
tendance at their musical sorrées, they must be careful to 
husband this resource, and not too often avail themselves 
of it, lest the feelings as well as purses of their hearers 
should fail to respond. Their harvest is one which cannot 
be often reaped, and on its gleanings they must subsist 
in the intervals. But too frequently this crop, dependent as 
it is on the fickle sunshine of popular favor, when that is 
withheld, utterly and irretrievably fails. There is, there- 
fore, very little propriety in the charge of excessive remu- 
neration. We think, too, that our correspondent is equal- 
ly mistaken in supposing that the increased number of their 
hearers would c mpensate for the diminished price. Few 
have the taste and capacity to comprehend and enjoy music 
of a high order. To do so perfectly, the hearer must him- 
self be somewhat of a musician, and have carefully edu- 
cated and cultivated his taste. The best music to become 
popularized must lower its standard, and substitute for its 
delicate refinements coarser and more strongly marked fea- 
tures to gratify the uncultivated. “Scientific music,” which 
appeals to the mind and the judgment, as well as to the 
unreflecting ear, is never relished by the majority; while 
that which is distinguished only by striking effects, and 
strongly marked time and rhythm, will at once arrest their 
attention and gain their applause. But, independently of 
this consideration, the mere extent of a large audience, and 
the distance from the performer at which many of them 
must necessarily be, render it impossible for all of them 
even to hear his finer and more delicate points; as those 
well know who have had an opportuniny of hearing in 
private a skilful vocalist or instrumentalist, (if we may coin 
from analogy a much-needed word,) and of contrasting their 
discovery and enjoyment of beauties before unsuspected, 
with their unconsciousness of them in a public performance. 
It seems, therefore, that the proposed reduction would be a 
loss to the performers, to the hearers, and to the science of 


music, but that the first class would be the chief sufferers. | 


It is a sacrifice which we have no right to call upon them 
to make. Self-preservation is with them, as with every 


1 


} 


upon musicians to devote themselves exclusively to the 
unrewarded task of cultivating the taste of the people, and 
ministering to their enjoyment. In classic days the state 


| supported public amusements, and the Roman populace, to 


whom they were almost necessaries of life, would cry out 
in the same breath for “ Bread and sports.” Perhaps the 
time may come, looking far down the dim vista of futurity, 
when every citizen shall enjoy all the necessaries and com- 
forts of existence, and their government may have the 
means and inclination to supply thei with opportunities 
for ameliorating and refining their tastes and habits by 
public musical entertainments; but until that Utopia is 
attained, we must expect that musical artists will ask and 
receive such fees from the few who can fully appreciate 
them, as will in some degree compensate them for the 
devotion of their time and talents to the “divine art” of 
music. 


Mr. Braham.—This unequalled master of English song 
having returned from his professional tour through the 
Canadas, where he has extended and deepened his fame 
and reaped a rich harvest of reward, has been again de- 
He is assisted by his son, Mr. Charles 


lighting our citizens. 
elegant taste and 


Braham, whose sweet and rich tenor, 
finished execution, whether heard singly or in his duets, 
are well worthy of his sire. Mr. Braham’s long and ardu- 
ous services under the banner of Music might well entitle 
him to an honorable discharge, but the spirited veteran still 
retains the fire and powers of youth, and can still inspire 
his hearers with his contagious enthusiasm, as in the days 
when it called forth the warm admiration of Elia. The 
heartiness of his welcome back to New-York may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance of seven of the twelve songs 
given at his first concert having received a unanimous encore. 


| Among the many admirable characteristics of Mr. Braham’s 


singing, we would place very bigh the manner in which 
he infuses so much soul and appropriate feeling into all his 
performances. When he sings “ A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
his whole frame seems to dilate with a consciousness of the 
dignity of humanity ; and in “ Bruce’s Address to his Army” 
he is himself the ardent Scottish leader whose words he 
repeats. Then again in the “ Minature,” he is in turn the 
fond husband and the playful wife; and in “ Molly Bawn,” 
is the humorous Irish lover. His versatility of voice is 
equally remarkable, for he passes with an easy and grace- 
ful transition from the powerful tones which make the 
walls of the room vibrate, to a melodious whisper. Many 
of his songs, such as “ William Tell,” “ The Last Words 
of Marmion,” and “ The Bay of Biscay,” are perfect dramas 
in themselves; the perfection of his tone, expression and 
personation rendering unnecessary any scenic illusion. With 
such unparalleled powers he can never fail to command 


universal and enthusiastic applause. 


Rutgcer’s Female Institute.—We are gratified to learn 
from the fourth annual circular of this establishment, that 
itis ina must flourishing condition, and amply fulfils the 


objects for which it was incorporated. It contains over 
four hundred pupils, constituting seven departments, and 
embracing fourteen distinct schools. The course of study, 
the mode of recitation, the discipline, and the incentives to 
industry seem to be arranged with much skill and judg- 
ment, and will doubtless prove successful in cultivating and 
improving the mind, morals and manners of the young 
ladies to whose benetit they are devoted. 
> 


"The American in Egypt This most amusing and in- 
teresting book of travels, with which we have before made 


our readers familiar, is about to have its already extensive 
circulation increased by its republication in a serial form, 
the favorite fashion of these days. The Messrs. Apple- 
tons propose to issue it in weekly numbers, at twenty-five 
cents each; a convenient style of publication, which cannot 


fail greatly to extend its popularity. 


Theatres.—Among the new attractions at the Park are 
the appearance of Mrs. Hunt, and the production of “ Alma 
Mater,” (written by Mr. Bourcieault, the author of “ Lon- 
don Assurance,”) and the most laughable farces of “ Boots 
at the Swan,” and “ Curiosities of Literature.” 

The Bowery has been attractively intermingling regular 
tragedy, comedy, and melo-drama. The last is emphati- 
cally the characteristic of the Chatham, which seems ta 
find it draws well. 

At the Olympic, the “ Ambassadress ” to be 
brought out, Miss Taylor sustaining the principal part. It 


is soon 


, will be followed by the favorite opera of the “ Postillion,” 


produced in the style which has made “ Amilie 80 popu- 
lar with the frequenters of that pleasant little establish. 


ment. 
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Sas it pity should check the gay smile of youth, 
Is tt sorrow the breast should heave 


| 


Is it fear that should drown the young voice of truth, 
Or should thought the young heart bereave 


No, no, it is lowe that should heave the breasct, 
*Tis love, ‘tis love on the cheek should glow, &c. 
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MISCELLANY. 

Oxp bachelors do not live as long as other men. The rea- 
son is plain—they have nobody to darn their stockings and 
They catch cold, and there is no one 
to make them sage tea: consequently they drop off. 

* Put out your tongue a little further,” said a physician 
io a fair invalid. “A little further still, if you please.” 
“Why, doctor, do you think a woman’s tongue has no 
end ?” said the gentle sufferer. 

“Why are you like a crazy man, my dear?” 
wife, seating herself by her husband. ‘“ Don’t know,” 
plied the husband, scratching his head, “I give it up.” 
“Why,” replied the wife, hitching up closer to him, and 
putting on one of her sweetest smiles, “I am your other 
self, and you are beside yourself.” 

“ Come, get up, you’ve been in bed long enough,” as the 
gardener said when he was pulling up radishes to carry to 
market. 

“When taken to be well shaken,” as the man said when 
he advertised his runaway apprentice. 


mend their clothes. 


asked a 


re- 


“Are you fond of dogs—pretty poodle-dogs?” said an 
antiquated spinster as she patted her little poodle on the 
back, to a morose-looking old-bachelor sort of a person. 
"No, no,” he replied, “I have always held dogs in abso- 
lute aversion, though, strange to say, I'm very partial to 
Sausa 

Dr. Johnson was famous for disregarding public abuse. 
When people criticised and answered his pamphlets, pa- 
pers, &c. “ Why, now, these fellows are only advertising 
my book,” he would say ; "it is surely better a man should 
be abused than forgotten.” 

A contemporary describes a post-office as a place where 
you stand shivering for half an hour for the privilege of 
asking a bluff fellow through a pigeon-hole when he ex- 
pects a letter from your grandmother. 

Lively, good-humored old women are what raisins are 
to fresh grapes. They are withered; but they are also pre- 
served, and appear to advantage in the freshest company. 

Madame de Stael was ofien heard to remark that she 
would gladly exchange all her brilliant powers of mind 


ves ” 


for what is fleeting as a sunbeam—personal beauty ! 
i 


It is well said in an exchange paper, that some pecple 
trouble themselves more about the payment of the debts of 
the state than they do about their own. 

Two inhabitants of St. Omer lately made a singular 
wager, which was, who should eat the most eggs. One 
devoured thirty-two and the other forty-three. “The last 
soon repented his victory. ,At the last accounts he was still 
in the hands of his physician. 

" Despotism,” says an eloquent writer, “can no more ex- 
ist in a nation unul the liberty of the press is destroyed, 
than the night can happen before the sun is set.” 

In Norway it is said to be nv uncommon sight to behold 
a gentieman dancing with a pipe in his mouth, or waltzing 
in contact puffing the smoke into some lady's face. 

He who receives a good turn should never forget it, and 
he who does one should never remember it. - 
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